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QUESTING WITH gue 


Paul Harvey, the news com- 
mentator, has made a collection 
of those strange little stories that 
pop up all over the country, often 
vouched for by apparently re- 
sponsible persons. Every news- 
paper and magazine office is fa- 
miliar with them. They come in 
headed, “This Happened to Me” 
or perhaps “My Most Embarrass- 
ing Moment.” Occasionally they 
are attributed to “my Aunt Flora” 
or a near neighbor. The back- 
ground is so plausible that even 
veterans sometimes are taken in. 

A prime favorite is the case of 
the diffident young man who, call- 
ing to see a doctor, was forced by 
an attendant into an ante-room 
and told to disrobe. 

“The doctor sees no one unless 
they are undressed,” said the 
nurse. “It saves his time.” 

An hr later, when the young 
man’s turn came, he was ushered 
into the doctor’s presence. “Well, 
what’s your trouble? asked the 
medico. 

“Nothing,” was the response. 
“I just came to renew your sub- 


scription to the Saturday Evening 
Post.” 
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Another story concerns a young 
couple who, after a concert, invit- 
ed a group to stop by for pizza. 
Retiring to the kitchen for last- 


moment preparations, the wife 
was horrified to find that the 
family cat had somehow gotten 
at the delicacy and eaten all of 
the anchovies off the top. What 
to do! Well, she did what you 
probably would have done in the 
circumstances. She stuck on some 
more anchovies and put the cat 
in the basement. 

Much later, after the guests 
had departed, when the lady went 
to dump the garbage, there on 
the doorstep lay the cat, very, 
very dead. She summoned her 
husband. They were horrified but 
agreed that the anchovies must 
have been poisoned. They did 
what had to be done. They roused 
their recent guests and sent every- 
body hurrying to the hospital for 
stomach-pumping. 

Act III. Time: The following 
morning. A neighbor knocks on 
the door. “You know, I’m terribly 
sorry about your cat. Somehow, 
in backing out of my garage I 
ran over it.” 
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And finally there is one that is 
just beginning to catch on. It is 
the classified newspaper ad that 
never appeared, but which every- 
body claims actually to have seen: 


FOR SALE: Television set. 
Good as new. Used only by 
elderly lady with weak eyes. 
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_Lxndon _JoHnsow—(D-Tex), 
Khrushchev shared 90 min’s worth 


may we QUOTE 


{1] Soviet Premier Nrxrra 
KHRUSHCHEV, in speech in Los 
Angeles after he became an- 
gered with Mayor Norris 
Poulson: “If you want a con- 
tinuation of the armament race 
then get up on that horse of yours 
and go in that direction. If you 
want war then get up on your horse 
and go in that same old direction.” 

. [2] Nem, McEtroy, Sec’y of De- 
fense: “T assure you there is going 
to be no false disarmament such as 





you on that? 


what we would have 
beaten them.” 
ys Sen Srv. 

-Mo), 
aes that U S take 
the lead in an inter- 
nat’l health program, especially in 
Africa and Asia: “Let Communism’s 
symbol to these people be a pen- 
nant on the moon. America’s sym- 
bol should be village dispensaries 
stocked with the modern drugs 
which will bring them a better and 


America was pulled into following longer life.” ... [7] Dr Norman 
the last war.” ... [3] Rep Wu H_ VINCENT PEALE, suggesting that 


AYRES (R-Ohio), saying Khrush- 


chet is angry because his aides led 


him to believe America is weak: “I 
have it on good authority that he’s 
so mad already that he’s going 
home and clean house completely. 
His advisers have been lying to him. 

. If he hadn’t come here, let’s 
face it, he couldn’t have known the 
truth about this country, and 
there’d have been war.” . . . [4] Sen 
after 


of tea and talk with the Senate 
For’gn Relations Comm: “I think 
it’s very important that we main- 
tain our strength and keep our 
powder dry, because I heard noth- 
ing to indicate that peace is around 
the corner.” ... [5] Lt Gen Fran- 
cIs H GrIswoLp, v-cmdr of Strategic 
Air Command, asserting that Rus- 
sia’s moon shot is “nothing to worry 
about” militarily: “The (Russians) 
have good guidance and good en- 
gines, but we have them too. If we 
devoted our primary effort to reach- 
ing the moon, I don’t doubt but 


prayers be offered for Khrushchev: 
“No doubt this man could use some 
- -- a8 I can.” ;.. (6) Rev Nick 
Sracey, Birmingham, England, say- 
ing he would continue to run pin- 
up pictures of actresses in the 
Church of England’s Birmingham 
Christian News: “The pictures il- 
lustrate articles on Christian holi- 
days. I shall continue to use pin- 
ups, where appropriate. After all, 
35,000 people (present circulation) 
can’t be wrong.” Mrs EpirH Ricu, 
a local church-goer, commented: 
“We can foresee the time when he 
will be using pictures of nudes.” 
... [9] Gov Paut Fannin, Ariz, who 
willed his eyes to an eye bank, de- 
claring he didn’t care whether they 
went to a Republican or a Demo- 
crat: “A live Democrat might be 
able to see better out of the eyes 
of a dead Republican.” 
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You will recall reading in the 
public prints about the new-type 
car that Curtiss-Wright is bldg. 

Actually, this is an adaptation of 
the hovercraft developed in England 
for water transportation. It is so 
named because it hovers above the 
surface of the water on a foot-high 
cushion of air. 

The principle of the craft is sim- 
ple: Air is sucked in by an oval 
trap in the middle of the ship and 
forced out by a powerful motor. 
(The 30 ft, 4 ton SNR-1, which is 
now in operation, employs what 
would in this country be equivalent 
to a 450 hp motor.) 

Saunders-Roe, bldr of the hover- 
craft, point out that the power re- 
quired for the air-lift decreases 
rapidly in proportion to size. Ac- 
cording to their calculations a 220- 
ft, 400 ton craft would use only 25% 
as much engine power per ton as 
an equivalent aircraft and could 
carry 160 tons—or twice the pay 
load. They speak with some confi- 
dence of a 10,000-ton carrier de- 


signed to cross the Atlantic at 100 
knots per hr (a little better than 
110 mi’s per hr.) This is no threat 
to a jet, but it opens a fascinating 
new transportation opportunity. 

Since the air-lift principle de- 
mands only a smooth surface for 
its operations all sorts of interest- 
ing possibilities are revealed. The 
U S Navy is interested and may 
turn to air-lift for a solution of 
some of its toughest transportation 
problems. 

According to a recent report of 
the Whaley-Eaton Service, more 
than 30 American companies are 
now looking into air-lift for various 
reasons. There is also interest in a 
number of other countries includ- 
ing, no doubt, USSR! 

A possibly fruitful series of meet- 
ings is now under way between Ford 
Motor Company and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Subject: hover- 
trains. 

But perhaps the air-lift holds 
greatest possibilities for under-de- 
veloped countries. It could eliminate 
the bldg of costly highways and 
railroad beds. 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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ACHIEVEMENT—1 

Bigness can be achieved by mul- 
tiplying anything at all. Greatness 
is the product of sound principle 
mu!tiplied by work.—ARSENE CHAT- 
ELET, quoted in Partners. 


ADVICE—2 

Learn this and you’ll get along no 
matter what your standing: An oz 
of keep-your-mouth-shut beats a 
ton of explanation. — Improvement 
Era, published by the agencies of 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. 


AFRICA—3 

Currently, millions of Africans 
are finding freedom by throwing 
off the chains of colonialism. In 
most cases those chains were forged 
around a conference table in Berlin 
in 1884, as the European powers 
agreed to parcel out among them- 
selves all of Africa except Liberia 
and Ethiopia. But chains don’t last. 
Of the 11 free nations (by latest 
count) 7 have won their independ- 
ence since World War II. This rec- 
ord can be duplicated nowhere else 
in the world—one indication of how 
rapidly the political picture is 
changing in Africa—Warp L Kalis- 
ER, “Africa—Continent of the Fu- 
ture,” Link, 9-’59. 


AGE—Middle—4 

When you begin to smile at 
things that used to cause you to 
laugh, middle-age is approaching. 
—Puck, Tit-Bits, London. 





ATOMIC AGE—5 

Three decades ago, Sir Oliver 
Lodge said, “We have mastered the 
secrets of molecular chemistry; we 
are now on the verge of discovering 
the secrets of atomic chemistry. 
When we do, we shall find enough 
power in a handful of mud to lift 
the sunken German fleet from the 
floor of the North Sea and trans- 
port it to the top of the hills be- 
hind Birmingham.” Then he added, 
“I pray God that this generation 
may not make that discovery, be- 
cause we are not fit to use it.” Now 
that the secret has been discovered, 
Sir Oliver’s apprehension becomes 
one of the most sobering questions 
facing the world today. “Are we 
now fit to use it?” — Dr W Lynn 
Crownine, “Spiritual Fitness,” Grit, 
8-2-’59. 2 


AUTOMOBILES—6 

Referring to the convertible car, 
which has been described as a 
man’s wish fulfillment symbol for 
a mistress, Mr Wm Capitman (pres 
of the Center for Research in Mkt- 
ing), says wryly: 

“The man who drives a convert- 
ible may not want a mistress at all. 
He may simply enjoy driving in 
the fresh air.” — Gtorra EMERSON, 


N Y Times. 
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Khrushchev sidelights: 

A Philadelphia mfr of borscht ice 
cream shipped 50 lbs of it to the 
USSR premier at Blair House, but 
Victoria Geaney, who runs the gov’t 
owned mansion, refused it, had it 
sent to the Soviet Embassy. . . 
Hard-to-get tickets to the Nat'l 
Press Club luncheon at which 
Khrushchev spoke had, of all 
things, his name spelled wrong 
(missing was the list “h”). . . At 
the same luncheon, it was evident 
the Russian secret police no longer 
fear old-fashioned poisons (like got 
Rasputin, among others); they did- 
n’t want to taste food to be served 
the head table; they asked only to 
run a Geiger counter over it, which 
detects nothing but radioactive poi- 
soning. . . The Khrushchev sense of 
humor was evident when hush-hush 
Central Intelligence Agency Direc- 
tor Allen Dulles was introduced to 
Mr K at a White House dinner. “I 
know you; I read the same reports 
you do,” said Mr K. Repl’d Dulles: 
“I hope you get yours legally.” ... 
Oliver Garst, the Iowa farmer who 
hosted Mr K, might well have been 
selected for his salesmanship as 
well as agricultural abilities. Henry 
Wallace, a pre-politics Iowa farmer 
himself, recalls Garst once sold a 
seatmate several bushels of corn on 
a commercial airliner. The buyer, a 
Chicagoan, noted he had no place 
to plant it. Before the plane landed, 
Garst had sold him a farm. 


Dare 
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BOOKS—Reading—7 

Our experience in working with 
college students for many yrs and 
the results of standardized reading 
tests show that at least 25% of col- 
lege freshmen are unable to read 
well enough to do the work suc- 
cessfully. Poor reading is one of the 
largest single causes of failure in 
college—JoHN R ANDERSON, “Read- 
ing Skills of College Entrants,” 
Clearing House, 9-’59. 


CAPITAL—and Labor—8 

It used to be that capital and la- 
bor were like a husband and wife, 
throwing dishes at each other in 
the privacy of their home. But now 
the conflicts of capital and labor 
are like a husband and wife shoot- 
ing at each other on the street; 
they are injuring property, endan- 
gering life and disturbing the peace. 
. . . The nat’l good does not exist 
for them; they exist for the nat’l 
good. Hence there should be found 
some way of settling these disputes 
somewhat like other disputes are 
settled. If two persons quarrel on a 
street, a magistrate settles the case; 
domestic courts settle family quar- 
rels; civil courts settle disputes be- 
tween social and business bodies; 
internat’l courts adjudicate between 
nations; the only collectivity which 
is allowed to throw a nation into 
confusion is capital and labor. 
What is bigger than either is hu- 
manity and they must bow down in 
their particular egotisms to the 
common good. — Bishop Futon J 
SHEEN, syndicated col. 


CHALLENGE—9 

It is an observable fact that the 
minute we give up our desire to es- 
cape, fearlessly accept a challenge, 
and begin to deal with it creatively, 
we lose our anxiety and begin to 
feel secure. — JOHN Davis, Good 
Business. 








Victor P Hass, book reviewer for 
the Omaha World-Herald, has some 
cogent comments on current 
“frankness” in artistic media. Rob- 
ert Traver’s novel, Anatomy of a 
Murder, is a fine novel, says Mr 
Hass, and the movie made from it 
a fine movie, but withal he has 
some doubts. “There is not ...a 
vulgar word in the entire film, if 
you will overlook some profanity. 
But there is a use of certain words 
that are known to virtually all peo- 
ple and yet which are almost never 
used by them in ordinary conversa- 
tion. They relate to sexual relations 
and they are respectable in that 
you will find them in any diction- 
ary: .. 

“There is, it seems to me, an ele- 
ment of license here that holds 
grave danger for the arts in Amer- 
ica. All the splendid gains we have 
made since ist breaking thru the 
hypocritical prudery of the Victori- 
an Age could be upset if we carry 
frankness beyond the limits of good 
taste. For it is taste and not inde- 
cency that is the issue with Anat- 
omy of a Murder... 

“My belief is that if Americans 
run true to form, revulsion will set 
in and that the strictures that once 
threatened to suffocate the arts in 
America will be rewound with. dis- 
astrous effects. 


“And that would be a very great 
pity for we have made splendid 
gains and it would be a crippling 
blow +c our culture if over-indul- 
gence in shocking power toppled us 
back into the pit out of which we 
have so painfully climbed.” 





At a charity bazaar in Mt 
Kisco, the stall labelled “Chil- 
dren’s Books” contained a copy 
of Ibsen’s A Doll’s House——New 
Yorker. 
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Book sales in the U S continue to 
rise, with an annual output exceed- 
ing $800 million. Reasons for this 
upswing vary with the experts who 
explain them. Among the explana- 
tions: better book publicity, current 
tensions which urge people to off- 
set insecurity by gaining knowledge, 
increased general respect for books. 


“ ” 


Theodore Geisel is better known 
to American small fry as Dr Seuss, 
author of such popular books as 
The Cat in the Hat. He has just 
completed another juvenile delight, 
Happy Birthday to You, about the 
very best birthday a child could 
have. 


“ ” 


A new official publication will 
give you information on the best 
methods of protecting homes and 
other bldgs from lightning. It’s 
called, Lightning Protection for the 
Farm; single copies may be ob- 
tained free from the Office of In- 
formation, U S Dep’t of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D C. 


Que 
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CHILD—Raising—10 

Children will be mean if not 
heard—Gene Sperry, Catholic Di- 
gest. 


CHURCH—11 

Has going to church ever taught 
you anything about how to get 
along with people or how to under- 
stand human nature? Going to any 
church should be a refresher course 
in faith. It should be a recondition- 
ing center where your mind gets an 
overhauling once a wk to enable 
you to gain greater faith, to learn 
lessons in how to overcome the 
problems which are about to face 
you.—ALBERT E C.Lirre, Let Go and 
Let God. 


COMMUNISM—Religion—12 

Nikita S Khrushchev told a crowd 
ot Poles recently that he was a star 
Sunday school pupil as a boy. “I 
attended church school and I won 
a prize from the priest for knowing 
the Gospel by heart,” Khrushchev 
said. “The best school, tho, is the 
Communist Party and the people. 
Thanks to the Party and the peo- 


ple, I am who I am.” — Alliance 
Witness. 
CREDIT—13 


Many families are paying far 
more in interest than they realize. 
This is typical of loans in gen’l— 
not just bank loans. In a survey by 
Fortune, the average estimate made 
by couples of the interest they were 
paying on car loans was 5%%. 
Their actual interest, exclusive of 
insurance, was 19%.—Oscar ScuHIs- 
GALL, “And Now—the Era of Easy 
Credit,” Rotarian, 9-’59. 


Que 





CRITICISM—14 


Let us be slower to condemn, 
quicker to forgive. If we knew the 
other fellow’s troubles, we might 
hesitate to criticize. We might ad- 
mire his courage for carrying on.— 


Keep searching for the other fel- 
low’s good points. Remember he has 
to hunt for yours, and maybe he’ll 
be harder put than you are.—Sur- 
vey Bulletin. 


Quilt scrap book 


Henri Bercson, born 100 yrs 
ago (Oct 18, 1859) was one of 
the foremost philosophers of 
his time. In addition to his 
more profound works he wrote 
many interesting essays such as 
Le rire, his study of laughter. 
His lectures were models of 
clarity and sound construction. 
Our quotation is from the first 
chapter of Creative Evolution: 

The present contains nothing 
more than the past, and what 
is found in the effect was al- 
ready in the cause. 
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DISCIPLINE—15 

The modern family practice is to 
attempt to find the cause for the 
child’s misbehavior. Then, with al- 
most Godlike patience and re- 
straint, we remove that basic source 
of irritation. . . Who is going thru 
life with Junior, removing all 
sources of temptation, difficulty 
and irritation, solving his psycho- 
logical problems? No one. . . When 











an unpleasant or perhaps danger- 
ousiy attractive situation presents 
itself, will he . . . register his pro- 
test against the unfairness of it all 
by anti-social behavior? Or will he 
remember a few good spankings 
which .. . put a little iron into his 
character? Will he at that time ex- 
ercise a little self-control and emo- 
tional maturity and conquer that 
situation all by himself? It is as 
simple as that—Judge Ros’r Garp- 
NER, Superior Court, Orange Coun- 
ty, Calif, “Spanking’s Still a Good 
Teacher,” Family Wkly, 9-6-’59. 


DRINK—Drinking—16 

Business might take a tip from 
Dr Reva Gerstein, consultant to the 
Canadian Mental Health Ass’n, who 
recalls a recent convention she at- 
tended. She found that most of the 
more than 100 exhibitors offered 
cocktails at their booths beginning 
at 10 in the morning. Two exhibi- 
tors, however, served only coffee 
and sandwiches. These last report- 
ed that a great many visitors had 
thanked them for their substitution 
of non-alcoholic refreshments. Both 
also reported that they had written 
more orders than any of their com- 
petitors—ANNE Fromer, Star Wkly 
Mag, Toronto, Canada. 


EDUCATION—17 

Education will never attain the 
stature it should and is capable of 
attaining unless the spirit of unre- 
mitting inquiry of the practice of 
systematic fact-gathering infiltrates 
the performance of a larger propor- 
tion of school personnel than has 
so far been the case—Howarp Y 
McCuiusxy, Prof of Educational 
Psychology, Univ of Michigan, “Re- 
ducing the Error of the Guessti- 
mate,” Michigan Education Jnl, 
9-1-’59. 


EDUCATION—18 

The country that succeeds in pro- 
viding the largest am’t of adequate 
education for all of its population 
will be the country that prospers 
most in the modern world.—Haroip 
F Cuiark, “The Growing Business of 


Education,” Educational Business, 
9-’59. 
EDUCATION—Science—19 


What is required, if we are fall- 
ing behind in scientific inventive- 
ness, is not a different kind of edu- 
cation but a better education of our 
own kind, the kind suitable to our 
society ARCHIBALD MACLEIsH, Har- 
vard Univ, Nation’s Schools. 


EXAMPLE—20 

A man had a Chinese plate he 
valued very much. One day it fell 
and cracked down the middle. He 
ordered 6 more made and to insure 
the exact pattern, he sent his brok- 
en plate as a copy. When he rec’d 
the pkg from China 6 mo’s later, he 
was astonished to find the Chinese 
craftsman had so faithfully fol- 
lowed his copy that each new plate 
had a crack right down the middle. 
. .. If we imitate even the best of 
men we are bound to follow some 
of their imperfections.—Rev A Pur- 
NELL BAILEY, “Bread of Life,” Grit, 
9-6-’59. Nae 


FEAR—21 

Since fear is unreasonable, never 
try to reason with it. So-called 
“positive thinking” is no weapon 
against fear. Only positive faith can 
rout the black menace of fear and 
give life a radiance. — Dr Marion 
HILLiarD, quoted in Digest of World 
Reading, Melbourne, Australia. 
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Prosperity—Around the Corner 

When the panic of ’29 struck (Oct 
24) Epprze Cantor was one of the 
substantial sufferers. It was report- 
ed at the time that he had lost 
more than a million dollars. He 
promptly wrote a small satirical 
book, Yoo-hoo Prosperity, which 
helped to give him a fresh start. 
Here are a few random observa- 
tions: 


“But times are hard, aren’t they?” 
I persisted. 

“Oh, no!” said the economist. 
“Statistics show there’s more money 
on deposit in banks today than ever 
before. The only reason depositors 
can’t get it is that the banks are 
closed.” 

“Then what are the people com- 
plaining about?” 

“Pure propaganda. I tell you pros- 
perity is here to stay. I saw her my- 
self in Hoover’s office on a chart. 
And there she stays! 

“Many businesses are better off 
than ever. Take red ink for in- 
stance. Who doesn’t use it? 

“And the biggest thing in years 
is bread. Why they’re giving it away 
free! Whenever four men get to- 
gether at a street corner, it used to 
be a merger. Now it’s a bread-line. 

“All this talk about hard times is 
the bunk! The President confided 
to me before I left him that pros- 
perity is just around the corner, 
but I couldn’t catch the name of 


the street.” 
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GIFTS—Giving—22 

A missionary to Africa (was plan- 
ning) to return to this country on 
furlough. Ivan Madagra was a big 
native who lived far back in the 
bush country. .. On the morning of 
the scheduled departure he ap- 
peared with a large and very beau- 
tiful shell as his parting gift. The 
missionary was delighted and im- 
pressed by the fact that the shell 
had been brought from such a dis- 
tance. “The shell is wonderful, Iv- 
an,” he said. “Still more wonderful 
is the fact that you carried it so 
far.” Ivan’s face beamed as he as- 
serted, “Long walk, part of gift.”— 
Omer O KEarneEy, “What Is a Gift?” 
Good Business, 9-’59. 


HABIT—23 

Bob Casey, famous Chicago news- 
man, in his lively book, Such Inter- 
esting People, tells about a sub-edi- 
tor who worked at a desk with a 
light globe directly over it. Every 
morning, the editor would plop into 
his chair, pull the cord without giv- 
ing it a glance. Every evening, the 
procedure was reversed. After ob- 
serving this ritual for several mo’s, 
a rewrite man... snipped an inch 
from the cord, but the victim 
caught it easily by sitting up a bit 
straighter. Day after day, the re- 
write man snipped away until the 
editor practically had to stand on 
his chair to reach the stub. Still, he 
never deigned to glance up. Jarred 
by this lack of reaction, the news- 
man began lengthening the cord. 
Eventually it coiled on the floor, 
but the editor continued his auto- 
matic ritual with nary a glance. 
Needless to say, the rewrite man 
accepted his defeat gracefully—Wm 
R Graypon, “Who’s Watching the 
Store?” Trained Men, Internat’l 
Correspondence Schools. 
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Week of Oct 18-24 


United Nations Wk 
Nat’l Thrift Wk 
Pass-the-Laugh Wk 
Downtown Wk 
Nat'l Safety Congress & Exposition 

(19-23) 

Bible Wk (19-25) 

Oct 18 — Feast of St Luke... 
Sweetest Day. . . 285th anniv (1674) 
b of Richard Nash, English dandy, 
known as “Beau Nash” and “King 
of the Bath.” (In Monsieur Beau- 
caire Booth Tarkington depicted 
the society of Bath over which Beau 
Nash rules.) ... 100th anniv (1859) 
b of Henri Bergson, French philos- 
opher, writer and teacher. . . 100th 
anniv (1859) arrest at MHarper’s 
Ferry, Va, of John Brown, aboli- 
tionist, and his last 10 followers. 
(The arrest was made by the then 
Col Rob’t E Lee, later, as General, 
commander of the Confederate 
forces in the Civil War.) ...15 yrs 
ago (1944) in a last desperate ef- 
fort to fend off invasion of Ger- 
many, Hitler created the Home 
Army, or Volksstrom, drafting all 
males from 16 to 60. 


Oct 19—215 yrs ago (1744) the 
Earl of Sandwich, inventor of the 
sandwich, decreed that the new 
delicacy should be eaten “with a 
civilized swallow and not a barbar- 
ous bolt.” ... 145 yrs ago (1814) 
the Star Spangled Banner was sung 
in Baltimore for the lst time. . . 45 
yrs ago (1914) the postal service 
began for the 1st time the collec- 
tion of mail in automobiles owned 
by the U S gov’t. 


Oct 20—100th anniv (1859) b of 





John Dewey, American philosopher, 
psychologist and eminent teacher. 
: . 15 yrs ago (1944) American 
troops landed on the eastern coast 
of Leyte Island in the Philippines. 
Gen Douglas MacArthur, forced to 
leave the islands 2% yrs earlier, is- 
sued a proclamation to the Filipi- 
nos: “I have ret’d.” 


Oct 21—145 yrs ago (1814) the 
personal library of Thos Jefferson 
was bought by the U S gov’t to re- 
place the Library of Congress 
burned by the British. . . 80 yrs ago 
(1879) Thos A Edison invented a 
workable incandescent electric 
lamp. It was the result of 14 mo’s 
of constant experimentation. 


Oct 22—105 yrs ago (1854) Flo- 
rence Nightingale set out to succor 
the wounded in the Crimean War. 


Oct 23—20 yrs ago (1939) women’s 
hosiery made from nylon was 
placed on sale for the lst time. Du 
Pont, who controlled the patent on 
nylon, described it as “a revolution- 
ary fabric of coal, air and water.” 


Oct 24—Feast of St Raphael the 
Archangel. . . 30th anniv (1929) be- 
ginning of the great panic, prelude 
to the depression. Speculation had 
forced the prices of stocks to a new 
high. Suddenly they plummeted 
downward and thousands of per- 
sons were wiped out (see GEM BOX). 
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JOURNALISM—24 

The late Paul Bellamy once told 
me that in his early days as city 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er, he was making the rounds of 
the reporters’ desk one night and 
noticed that one of his men was 
grinding out a “tape worm” on what 
Bellamy regarded as a relatively 
unimportant event. “Cut it down!” 
he said. “After all, the story of the 
Creation was told in Genesis in 282 
words.” 

“Yes,” the reporter shot back, 
“and I’ve always thought we could 
have been saved a lot of arguments 
later if someone had just written 
another couple hundred.” — Frank 
STaRZEL, gen’l mgr, Associated Press, 
in recent address. 


y r 7 





e6 
Considering the game of life, 
This much now seems a 
cinch: 
When the game is called for 
darkness, 
T’ll still be on the bench. 
—FrRANcIs O WALSH. 
25 





LANGUAGE—26 

Since Shakespeare’s time, the 
number of words in the English 
language has quintupled, increasing 
from about 140,000 to somewhere 
between 700,000 and 800,000. And 
most of these have come not from 
borrowing, but from natural growth 
of the language, from the adapta- 
tion of the elements already in it.— 
BercenN Evans, “Your Speech is 
Changing,” Think, Internat’l Busi- 
ness Machines Co, 8-’59. 
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LAUGHTER—27 





Laughing is the cheapest luxury 
man enjoys. It stirs up the blood, 
expands the chest, electrifies the 
nerves, clears away the cobwebs 
from the brain, and gives the whole 
system a cleansing rehabilitation.— 
Sunshine Mag. 

LIFE—Living—28 

The happier we are when we look 
at life, the less gruesome will it be 
when it looks at us—lIhre Freundin, 
Karlsruhe (Quore translation). 





LOVE—29 

Ask a freshman in high school, 
“Son, do you understand love?” He 
will write you an essay. Ask an old 
bachelor. He will write you a book. 
Ask a married man. He just grins 
and shakes his head.—lIllustrated 
Wkly of India, Bombay. 


MAN—30 

A man 1s known by his end. He is 
also known by his beginning. And 
if you wish to know him as he is at 
any given moment, find how far he 
is from his beginning and how near 
to his end. — TuHos MERTON, 
Thoughts in Solitude (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy). 


MARRIAGE—31 

“Is the day coming when married 
high school couples will be com- 
monplace?” That question popped 
into the mind of Rob’t C Cook, pres 
of the Population Reference Bu- 
reau, after that private research 
organization found that eighteen 
was the favorite age for American 
brides last yr. The current trend, 
according to the bureau, is younger 
brides and bridegrooms every yr. 
The average age for brides in ’58 
was twenty, the average bride- 
groom’s was twenty-three—Educa- 
tion Summary. 











MONEY—32 

Some 20 yrs ago the $10 bill was 
the most widely circulated bill in 
the U S. Today it is the $20 bill. 
There are some 10 million dollars 
worth of $20 bills circulating today 
against 6.4 million dollars worth of 
$10 bills. Twenty yrs ago they were 
about even, with 1.8 million dollars 
of $10 bills and 1.6 million dollars 
of $20 bills. In other words, the $10 
bill isn’t what it used to be—Nug- 
gets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. vee 


MUSIC—33 

Music enriches life. Music may be 
performed, listened to or created; 
and whatever the means by which 
it reaches indivdual consciousness, 
there is no part of the whole man 
which it leaves untouched.—Mary 
ELIZABETH WHITNER, Michigan Edu- 
cation Jnl. 


POLITICS—Education—34 

Politically, the chief function of 
a univ is to turn out each spring a 
new batch of young people to be- 
come mbrs of a political elite, young 
men and women with disciplined, 
critical, inquisitive minds, who have 
been immunized by their univ stud- 
ies against insidious influences of 
modern mass communications, who 
are accustomed to objective, ration- 
al methods of inquiry, who have 
acquired the Socratic faith that the 
unexamined life is not worth living. 
If we can gradually build up an 
elite with minds like that, who in- 
sist on applying the Socratic tech- 
nique to politics, we may eventually 
raise the intellectual level of our 
public life—Frank H UNDERHILL, 
“The Univ’s and Politics,’ Queens 
Qtly, Queens Univ, Kingston, Can- 
ada, Summer ’59. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—35 

Hugh T Kerr, Jr, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary said in a re- 
cent article: “Religion ought not to 
be isolated by the verbal cliche cur- 
tain. It ought to be the most inter- 
esting, colorful, exciting thing 
imaginable.” ...A farmer, in the 
presence of a neighbor, picked up a 
2 x 4 and struck his mule between 
the eyes. The neighbor protested 
such cruel treatment but the farmer 


~repl’d, “You’ve just got to get that 


mule’s attention before you can tell 
him anything.” Americans are con- 
cerned enough about their spiritual 
well-being that ministers will not 
need to hit them between the eyes 
to get their attention. But when 
preachers have their attention, 
what then? Will they hold it?— 
Ros’t L Gripes, “Wanted: Plain 


Preaching,” New Christian Advo- 
cate, 9-’59. 
PROSPERITY—36 


The trouble with prosperity is 
that after we have had it for a 
while we take it for granted. We 
forget what created it. There comes 
a terrible temptation to think we 
can have it without working for it 
—without going thru all the pain- 
ful steps of self-denial, saving, in- 
vestment, risk and experimentation 
that are its real foundation. We be- 
gin to take the golden eggs for 
granted and to ignore the care and 
feeding of the goose. — G KEITH 
FUNSTON, pres, N Y Stock Exchange, 
“Do We Want America to Keep 
Growing—or Don’t We?” Exchange, 
N Y Stock Exchange publication, 


8-’59. 
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REGRET—37 

Four things come not back—the 
spoken word, the sped arrow, the 
past life, and the neglected oppor- 
tunity —Survey Bulletin. 


RELIGION—38 

Slovenliness is no part of any re- 
ligion, nor is it conducive to rest. 
Scripture recommends cleanliness.— 
Jas B M MCNALLy, N Y Supreme 
Court Justice, ruling use of coin- 
operated washing machines legal on 
Sabbath. 


REPUTATION—39 

A man’s reputation, like his coat, 
may be soiled without touching the 
man himself, since the reputation 
is not the character, any more than 
the sleeve is the arm it envelops. 
The character may be soiled only 
by what the man himself does, 
while the reputation may have mud 
thrown upon it by anyone unmanly 
enough to injure the standing of 
another. — Improvement Era, pub- 
lished by the agencies of Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


SABBATH—40 

The Lord’s Day is a firm founda- 
tion on which to build a six-story 
wk.—Defender. 


SCIENCE—41 

Nuclear physicist Rob’t J Oppen- 
heimer, in a recent lecture, said we 
have been merely wandering in the 
foothills of knowledge about the 
structure and symmetry of matter. 
“We are ready to make a base 
camp, to assault the mountain,” 
Dr Oppenheimer declared. “We 
don’t exactly know where the 
mountain is, but we know it’s 
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there.” High school students now 
have to learn twice as many facts 
in the physical sciences alone as 
their counterparts had to absorb a 
generation ago—RicHarp W FirtH, 
“Crisis for Our Public Schools,” 
Presbyterian Life, 9-1-’59. 


SOCIALISM—42 

Socialists should be reminded 
that there’s always free cheese in a 
mouse trap.—KVP Philosopher, hm, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. 


SPACE AGE—Health—43 

Silent sound sickness is a new 
peril of the Missile Age. Scientists 
have found that “silent” high-fre- 
quency sounds given off by large 
rocket space vehicle boosters may 
injure the health of launching 
crews. The sounds have been found 
to cause stomach ulcers and repro- 
ductive disorders in animals. NASA 
is trying to come up with effective 
mufflers for the big rockets—Mis- 
siles & Rockets. 


SUCCESS—44 

A successful life is not an easy 
life. It is built upon strong quali- 
ties, sacrifice, endeavor, loyalty and 
integrity—Grant D Branpon, “The 
Big of Heart,” Recreation, 9-’59. 


TAXES—45 
One parent we know thinks it 
only fair to apply a withholding tax 
to the youngster’s allowance just so 
the younger generation can get 
gradually accustomed to a proced- 
ure to which adults are now hard- 
ened.—Christian Science Monitor. 
tc Ne ig aio a 
TEACHERS—46 
There can be no denying the fact 
that the quality of one’s teacher 
will more often than not be the 
most important determinant of the 
height and rate of rise which each 











generation attains—Joun S Brv- 
BACHER, A History of the Problems 
of Education (N Y). 


Four 9th-grade classes in a Phila- 
delphia jr high school were asked 
to describe the qualifications of an 
ideal teacher. . . Came this solitary 
gem, an unintentional proverb from 
Tom: “An old grouch discourages 
learning even more than a grouch.” 
—Harry H Mattiacx, “The Ideal 
Teacher,” Clearing House, 9-’59. 


THOUGHT—47 

When the chronic critic com- 
plains that schools do not teach 
children to think, he really means: 
“Schools do not teach children to 


think — as he does.” — Nation’s 
Schools. 
VALUES—Spiritual—48 


Spiritual bankruptcy is inevitable 
when a man is no longer able to 
keep the interest paid on his moral 
obligations—Dovucias MEapoR, _Mat- 
ador (Tex) Tribune. 


WAR—Cost—49 

Altho the cost of human destruc- 
tion has been reduced to a few pen- 
nies a head by the hydrogen bomb, 
biological warfare may make it even 
cheaper.—BERTRAND RUSSELL, U S 
News & World Report. 


WOMEN—Drivers—50 

A lot of women drivers have de- 
veloped a new driving maneuver— 
the “O” turn. That’s for people who 
start a “U” turn and then change 
their minds—Royal Neighbor. 


WORK—51 

Work is given to men, not only 
because the world needs it, but be- 
cause the workman needs it. Work 
makes men.—Megiddo Message. 


WRITERS—Writing—52 

The world might never have 
heard of Voltaire as a writer if he 
hadn’t been a math whiz. Taking 
advantage of a gov’t miscalculation 
in issuing a nat’l lottery, he formed 
a syndicate and bought up every 
ticket. His share made him inde- 
pendent and gave him time to 
write. His success was assured by 
the Paris censors, who always 
banned his books and closed his 
plays—Digest of World Reading, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


La 





We must teach mathematics— 
for we dare not face the lack 
—of kids who need to know 
the tricks—to feed a Univac. 

We ought to teach the art of 
verse—with more hyperbole— 
so that our offspring may 
coerce—with jingles on TV. 

Our science teaching needs to 
grow—until our kids excel— 
or else we won’t have folks to 
blow—the rest of us to hell. 

—FREDERICK J Morrirt, Nation’s 
Schools. 

53 





YOUTH—54 

The general picture of modern 
youth would portray a big ferment- 
ing “glob” of sex captured in a 
structure of flesh and bones as if 
the sex urges were the only “grem- 
lins” that infect them. — Brother 
CHas ANDERSON, CSC, director of 
student activity, St Edwards Univ, 
Austin, Tex, “In Teaching Virtues, 
Accentuate the Positive,” Catholic 
School Jnl, 9-’59. 
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It seems to us that our Russian 
visitor, Mr Khrushchev (and his 
whole propaganda mill), could learn 
something about America from this 
incident, which took place during 
World War II. A snide British jour- 
nalist, interviewing the great col- 
ored heavyweight champ, Joe Louis, 
asked him why American Negroes 
were willing to fight for a nat’n like 
the U S where there was much 
anti-Negro prejudice. 

Joe looked the fellow straight in 
the eye and said, “There ain’t noth- 
ing wrong with us Negroes in Amer- 
ica that Mr Hitler can fix.”—Jor 
McCanrny, American Wkly. a 


A despondent father we know ad- 
vised us in a burst of confidence 
the other day that the reason he 
was broody was that his 10-yr-old 
son had come back from camp with 
a cup inscribed “This Prize Is 
Awarded for the Ability to Accept 
Defeat Gracefully.”"—New Yorker. b 


The Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
tells this story about the late Prof 
Zachariah Chafee of Harvard Law 
School: 

Prof Chafee was posing for a por- 
trait by artist Gardner Cox one 
day when a colleague told the prof: 
“I hope Cox does you justice.” 

Repl’d Prof Chafee: “I don’t 
want justice. I want mercy.”—U P. ec 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 






I Laughed At This One 
Dan BENNETT 

It was in a city in Arizona 
that a long line of people were 
waiting patiently in front of a 
teller’s window in the only lo- 
cal bank. Suddenly a high 
ranking Army officer barged in 
and went, out of turn, to the 
front of the line and said to the 
teller in a loud voice: “I want 
a check book for the Army 
Base.” 

“Check books cost a dollar 
each but you can buy 2 for $1.50 
and save 50 cents,” said the 
teller politely. 

“I don’t care what the price 
is,” boomed the officer. “The 
Army is paying for it.” 

“Well, IJ care!” snapped the 
teller, looking the officer in the 
eye. “I happen to be a tax- 
payer!” 





aa 
47 


Been a hard summer? Take a 
lesson from the woman golfer who 
—and we have affidavits—faced a 
downhill lie five yds short of a wide 
stream the other day. “What club 
do you think I should use?” she 
asked her partner. “A seven,” came 
the reply. Our lady looked at the 
scene again: the ball, the stream, 
the distant green. “No. I think I'll 
play it safe,” she said. “I'll just 
carry it across.” And she did— 
Sports Iilustrated. d 
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An employe of the large Gen’l 
Electric plant in Louisville, Ky, re- 
ports workers are captivated by the 
new usage found for Univac, the 
electronic brain. During coffee 
breaks the brain plays such musical 
numbers as “Dixie” and the march 
from “Bridge on the River Kwai.” 

Hard to explain to newcomers is 
the fact that after playing “Dixie” 
the brain asks: “Would you like to 
hear it again?” If the answer is 
“Yes” Univac plays another chorus. 
If the answer is “No” the brain 
shouts: “Go home, damnyankee, 
I’m going to play it again anyway!” 
And it does—Eminty LOTNEY. e 


“ ” 


Take this tourist I was talking to 
just the other day. He had been up 
in West Yellowstone, Mont, when 
the big earthquake struck. 

He was standing in a bar enjoy- 
ing a Pink Lady Finger Frappe for 
a nightcap when in walked a big, 
rough looking cowpuncher. 

“Gimme a Diamondback with 
Four Rattles,” he ordered. 

The bartender dumped huge slugs 
from 4 bottles into a beaker size 
glass and handed it to the ’puncher. 
He wiped his mouth with the back 
of his hand, tossed off the hooch 
with one gulp. 

Just then the earthquake struck. 
The bidg heaved, creaked and 
groaned. The floor jerked up and 
down. The tourist started for the 
st. But before he left he saw the 
*puncher beam at the bartender and 
heard him exclaim: “Gimme an- 
other of them. Boy, you shore know 
how to mix a drink.”—Rep Fen- 
wick, Empire Mag. f 


Sending them up in rockets seems 
a rather expensive way to get rid 
of mice—D O Ex — 

The husband who puts his foot 
down probably had it on the coffee 
table—Rex MOBLEY. 


“ ” 


To make a long story short, there 
is nothing like having the boss walk 
in.—Francis O WALsH. 

When a woman asks to see some- 
thing more expensive, she’s shop- 
ping; when she asks to see some- 


SELL NEWBOLD. 


5 ee ee 


Anyone who thinks he knows all 
the answers isn’t up to date on the 
questions.—FRANK LAWRENCE, — 


Most women dress on the theory 
that a man can’t think while he’s 
looking.—DaNn BENNETT. 


“ ” 


If you think people don’t listen 
to what you say, just try repeating 
a joke you told them a month ago. 
—Cuas RUFFING. 

ed 


a ” 


Money doesn’t make a fool out of 
a man nearly as often as a girl 
makes money out of a fool—ANNA 
HERBERT. _ re 


“ ” 


Middle age is the time of life 
when a man can get exhausted 
simply by wrestling with his con- 


science.—O A BArTTIsTA. 
pects tlie 
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In a fashionable school in New 
England the history teacher was 
telling the story of the settlement 
of the country. 

“Miss Cabot,” she said, “can you 
tell me who came over in the May- 
flower?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “I can. My 
ancestors and a few other people.” 
—Journeyman Barber. gz 











It’s Been Quite A Spell 
Good Spellers Are Born, Not 
Taught, Science Finds.—Newspaper 
headline. 


Which comes first, the “i” or “e,” 
And is it spelled with “s” or “c,” 

And is there one “r,” are there two? 
These are the things I never knew. 


And, though I memorized the rule 

And very oft stayed after school 

And wrote the words down, row 
on row, 

I must confess I still don’t know. 


But don’t blame me, don’t blame 
the teacher, 

For spelling is a built-in feature. 

It’s either in the genes or not, 

And schooling doesn’t help a lot, 


Which jis precisely what I told 
Miss Blake, when I was ten years 


old. 
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An impresario was interviewing 
the proprietor of an act consisting 
of several performing mice of quite 
startling prowess. All white, and of 
exactly equal height, the mice could 
not only play a variety of tiny mu- 
sical instruments but they could 
sing in several languages. 

The impresario was filled with 
enthusiasm. “Why,” he said, “this’ll 
go down wonderfully over here, but 
just imagine the impact on Ameri- 
can Television! And the Clubs! New 
York! Las Vegas! Even Hollywood! 
We'll clean up a million a yr! When 
can you sail?” 

“Sorry,” said the trainer, “I’m 
afraid America’s impossible for the 
act.” 

“Why you're crazy,” pleaded the 
excited agent. “Why ever not?” 

“Well, there’s just one difficulty. 
You see that one second from the 
left who plays the guitar; he’s a 
Communist.” — Cambridge (Eng- 
land) Daily News. h 


“ ” 


Three methods used to transfer 
heat, one pupil wrote, are: oil 
trucks, coal trucks and fire trucks. 
—Science Review. i 


Out of curiosity, a farmer had 
grown a crop of flax and had a 
tablecloth made out of the linen. 
Sometime later, he bragged about 
it to a woman guest at dinner. “I 
grew this tablecloth myself.” 

“Did you really?” she exclaimed. 
“How did you manage it?” It was 
plain that she had no idea as to 
how tablecloths came into being. 

The farmer lowered his voice, 
mysteriously. “If you promise to 
keep the secret, I'll tell you.” 

The guest promised. 

“Well,” proceeded the farmer, “I 
planted a napkin.”—Arkansas Bap- 
tist. j 
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ALFRED HITCHCOCK, discussing rea- 
sons for his success: “I presume 
that my appeal to the bobby-soxers 
of all ages is due to their maternal 
instinct. I am round, chubby and 
indentable.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


NORMAN NORELL, dress designer, 
commenting on news of Parisian 
hemlines: “I think skirts should be 
short. I think hemlines will stay 
where they are. It all depends on 
the woman’s legs. Knees are not 
the prettiest things in the world 
but ... they’re functional.” 2-Q-t 
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Edited by Alice Jacobs 


This sounds like a good idea for 
fall campers, or for others to re- 
member for next summer. In The 
Rotarian (Sept), Roger Truesdail 
describes a pocket-size, 8-0z, plastic 
bag purifier which converts con- 
taminated water into pure, safe 
drinking water. Fill the bag with 
water and shake it; in 5 min’s a 
full qt of drinkable water can be 
drawn from its plastic tap. A com- 
bination of activated carbon gran- 
ules and diatomaceous earth (what- 
ever that is) are impregnated with 
silver; these loose mat’ls in the bag 
are thoroly mixed with the water. 
Bacteria are killed upon contact 
with the silver. A filter in the bot- 


tom of the bag clarifies and im- 
proves taste of the water. The puri- 
fier bag is good for 200 fillings, or 
50 gal’s. Laboratory tests indicate 
complete protection against the 
many intestinal-type infections 
from water which commonly affect 
the unwary drinker. 

Useful on an extended camping 
trip, or at home, is a combination 
utensil to do 10 jobs. It’s aluminum; 
makes a 3-qt saucepan, covered cas- 
serole, double boiler, pudding pan, 
steamer, strainer, French fryer, 
baby-food warmer, egg poacher, 
and corn popper. What more could 
you want? $9.95. Fisher, 117 W 21st 
St, Norfolk, Va.-~ 





